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For “ The Friend.”’ 
PICTURE OF INDIA, 


In looking over the valuable collection of 
books in Friends’ Library, in this city, a few 
days since, I observed a work in two vo- 
lumes, duodecimo, entitled the ‘Picture of In- 
dia,” and on examining its pages, I found it 
to contain a brief but perspicuous sketch of 
the most remarkable matters connected with 
the physical and moral condition and history 
of that country, so celebrated in ancient and 
modern times, under the general name of In- 
dia. This work was compiled in London in 
the year 1830, and dedicated to Lord Ellen- 
borough, by a writer who has evidently had 
access to the best sources of information. An 
enquirer who wishes to obtain, at the smallest 
expense of time and labour, a general idea of 
the ancient and modern history of India, in- 
cluding the English and other European con- 
quests, together with a description of her soil, 
climate and natural divisions; of her inhabi- 
tants, their religion, manners, customs and 
modes of living, would do well to consult 
these volumes. They are embellished by 
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and probably, though the ancients had not the | tion of the people that hold all the others in 
same familiarity with them as the moderns, |subjection, shal! be very small. 
into outcasts, or those who had broken the} “The Brahmin is lord of all the other class- 
rules of the castes and formed no part of so-| es—standing, as it were, intermediate between 
ciety. \them and the gods. He is the fountain of 
“ The original castes of the Hindoos are|divine knowledge, and divine favour. All 
four; Brahmins, or priests—not necessarily | the other classes may noteven read the sacred 
priests, indeed, but being all holy, and hav-| books; those books are so contrived, that the 
ing all the priests of their caste; Cshepterees, | 'eading of them without an explanation is of 
or warriors and rulers, though inferior to| Very little use, and the interpretation belongs 
Brahmins, even if the Cshepteree were an em-| to the Brahmin alone. In like manner, the 
peror, and the Brahmin a beggar; Vaissyas,| 04s are as indifferent to the fate of the rest 
who are to find the necessaries and comforts|0f mankind, as they are to their instruction; 
of life, to cultivate the ground, to carry on|and thus were it net for the intercession of 
trades, and transact business as merchants: | the Brahmin—and he is under no obligation 
and Sudras, who are to labour, and perform|to intercede, unless he be duly honoured and 
all manner of menial drudgery. Each caste rewarded for it; the rest of the people would 
is divided into a number of classes, which|be overwhelmed by misfortune, and perish in 
though they have the general privilege, or|5!0- 
want of privilege, that belong to, and is char-| “The Brahmin is thus an object of adoration. 
acteristic of the caste, have certain adjunct} His vices de not much affect his sanctity, and 
peculiarities of their own; and in addition to|as his wisdom and power are intuitive of the 
these, there are many varieties of impurejcaste, and not of the man—illiterate he is 
castes, or of those who have no caste at all.|wise, and feeble he is powerful. Even the 
It would not accord with our limits to notice} gods themselves are in so far dependant on 
all, or indeed any of those subdivisions in de-|the Brahmin. It is natural, therefore, that he 
tail; and it is not necessary for our purpose;} should be absolved from the ordinary ties and 
for the single fact of the castes, and the pos-|duties of man. Honour the king is the com- 
sibility of losing caste, without the necessity|mandment in more rational faiths; but the 
of any thing that can morally be regarded as|law of Menu demands that the king shall ho- 
a crime, are quite enough to show that the | nour the Brahmin—that reverence to that 
construction of Hindi society is decidedly cal-| sacred person shall be his first and most bind- 
culated to debase the character of the peo-|ing duty. The Brahmin is also armed with 
ple. extraordinary powers, whereby he can main- 
“ The origin of these castes is quite in ac-|tain his own dignity. He has power over 



































plates and a map, which with the letter press|cordance with the origin of other things, as| whomsoever he may consider his enemy, even 
descriptions contained in the several chapters|stated in the sacred books of the Hindis.—|though that enemy be the most powerful mon- 
of the work, are properly entitled a miniature | Brahma, at the same time that he produced |arch; and as it would not be quite safe for 
“ Picture of India.’ With the editor’s per-jthe Vedas out of his mouth, produced the|the Brahmin to give him merely physical pow- 
mission, [ propose to introduce to the readers | Brahmins out of the same orifice, in order that|er, in which others might be a match for him, 
of “The Friend,”’ a few passages selected from | those books might not want interpreters.—|the power with which he is invested is mys- 
both the volumes, and will commence with aj That these again might not be at a loss for|tical. He can by his incantations destroy the 
brief account of the various castes or divi-| protection, or subsistence, or service, he pro-|most numerous and best appointed armies.— 
sions, which form so remarkable a feature in}duced the Cshepteree from his arm, with|Those who do not reflect may be very apt to 
the social condition of India. Those whojstrength to wield the sword, the Vaissya | think, that this belief could not remain in a 
delight to descant upon the excellence of the|out of his thigh, with industry and skill to|country where Brahmins and those whom they 
Hindoo religion, and upon the virtues of the} prepare the productions of the earth for the|supported have been beaten so often and so 
“enlightened” Brahmins, in order to depreci-| use of the Brahmin, and the Sudra out of his|easily; but nothing is more natural than for 
ate the glory and beauty of Christianity, and| foot, that they might not be above the mean-| ignorant people to believe in the power of en- 
its meliorating influences upon the condition} est offices. {chantment. The Brahmins, who are the 
of man, might profitably peruse the descrip-| “ Absurd as this account of the origin of the | teachers of the people, studiously keep them 
tion here given of the degrading effects of) principal castes is, it is necessary in order to| from making any enquiry or observation into 
pagan superstition. Man, whenever he has| give permanence to the institution, as no basis|causes and effects, and nothing but a know- 
attempted to form a religion by the power of| but a religious one could possibly sustain such | ledge of these can prevent that which is the 
his own reason, or by the exercise of his own|a structure. Whether the original contriver| foundation of all belief in sorcery, the suppo- 
imagination, has always fallen into error and| had meant so or not, it is also well calculated | sition that all events, however trifling, are 
confusion. Revelation alone can impart to] for keeping up the influence of the Brahmins.| produced by supernatural agency. It is not 
him his relative duties and obligations, both| The chances are that from the provisions that] very long since the learned and the royal in 
to his Maker and to his fellow creatures. are made for the losing of caste, the Sudras} Britain avowed this belief—wrote about it, 

“The Hindoos have, from the first accounts|and outcasts shall always be more numerous/and acted upon it; the illiterate have a good 
that we have of them, been divided into castes;| than all the others; and that thus the propor- | deal of it still; and even those who have got a 
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THE FRIEND. 
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Zreat deal of the external forms of instruction 
bave remains of it, and were it the fashion, 


would be open believers still. ‘There is no| 


means of getting rid of that superstition, but 
by a wystem of vi; gorous thinking; and as even 
the learning of wy srahmins, however cun- 
ning it may be 1 | hediliiaiabien men, for the 
purposes of Sisson, has nothing of philoso- 
phy in it; there is no doubt that the Brahmins 


themselves believe a great deal of the fooleries | F is an oblation, which goes to the Brahmins. | the c 


they inculcate. We are sometimes apt to give 
the priesthood of a superstition credit for a 
great deal more wisdom and sagacity, than, in 
the nature of things, the y can daneve. Men 
really cannot deal in superstition as a trade, 
without being superstitious themselves; and 
there is no doubt that the Brahmins believe the 
fooleries that they teach. ‘Their purpose, to 
the rest of the pe ople, no doubt, is an intention 
to deceive, for that must be the basis of the in- 


struction of such a priesthood, otherwise their Brahmins, is yet so much elevated above the 


systein could not last; but there is just as much 
reason to believe that they are sometimes the 
dupes of the system, If they were not, they 
would not submit to martyrdom for it, or to 
those rites that are more degrading to human 
nature than any martyrdom. We may rest as- 
sired, that if the majority, or even any consi- 
derable part of the Brahmins, were convinced 
that their system were a delusion, it would not 
last long. Among us in the west, it was the 
pries sts who were the active reformers of reli-| 


gion; and if there were to arise a few L uthers | 


and Knoxes among the Brahmins, we should 
soon see reformation in India. - 


however. ‘The honour and power which they 
nossess as Brahmins, and without any thing in| 
office or acquirement upon which to ground | 
these, are as powerful a fetter upon the minds | 
of the Brahmins, as the divisions of castes are | 


upon the rest of the Hindis. But lest the | 


mere mystical superiority should not have been | 
suflicient, there are many personal privileges 
and immunities in supplement. 


‘‘The slightest offence offered to a Brah- | 


min Is a serious crime; and if the lower castes | 
shall dare to speak harshly to him, or even| 
sit upon his carpet, they are subject to the 


most dreadful punishments. No crime of | 


which a Brahmin can be guilty, can affec 
either his life or his goods; a king, even 
though dying of want, must not tax him; he 
must be the inte rpreter of the law, (which is 
all so contrived that it needs interpreta- 
tion,) and neither the subordinate magistrate 
nor the king, can administer it in any other 
way than as the Brahmin directs. The acqui- 
sition of wealth is rendered much more easy 
to the Brahmin than to any body else. If he 
borrows money, he, by law, pays only one per 
cent. per month; while a Cshepteree pays one 
and a half, and a Vaissya two, and a Sudra 
five. If he finds that which be longs to ano- 
ther, he is allowed to keep five-sixths of it; 
whereas a person of any other caste who) 
finds even that which is his own, must give a 
part of it to the Brahmin as having sent him 
the good luck. Giving to the Brahmin is a! 
duty inculeated upon all occ asions; and with 
him beggary is an honour, he is too sacred for| 
working for his bread. Thus beggary is in- 


t\about six and thirty. Some of these are so 


j 
{ 


culcated among the Hindis, inasmuch as he) historians (not those who compiled school 
who subsists wholly by that means, and has| books, but those who studied human nature 
not onc endowment or virtue to recommend |in the closet); but it is contrary to experi. 
him, is more honourable than any other man|ence, and contrary to what sound theory 
can become by the most honest and assidu-| would point out. Among us the eminent in 
ous use of the first rate abilities. Thus beg-|the arts are usually originals; and though it 
| gary is kept continually before the eyes of the | does sometimes happe n that the son, follow. 
jpe ople, because their worship is a continued |i ing the same profession, is superior to the 
|performance of rites, and a part of every rite! father, the reverse isso much more freque ntly 








case, that inferiority in the son is the rule, 
“Had the Hindoo religion no more influ-| and superiority merely the exception. Why 


ence upon their modes of life than has been| the opinion should ever have been held, and 
already stated, it is easy to see that it must) why it should be held even now by some who 
destroy all the better parts of the character.| write sensibly enough upon other matters 
jut it goes further, the privileges of the Brah-| connected with India, it would be of little 
mins chain down the people en masse, and the consequence to enquire. It is enough that it 
regulation of the other castes destroy that) is a fallacy, as every thing must be that tends 
power of combination by which they ‘might | to force men to that, in the w ay of profession, 
be enabled to react against their tyrants. |which may be contrary to their inclination, 
The Cshepteree, though far below the! We cannot better close this short sketch of 
the Hindu castes than by a slight notice of the 
other castes, that they must approach and order in Malabar. The chief distinctions 
ne upon him with the most profound reyer-| there are Brahmins; Nairs, soldiers, or proprie- 
ence. As this caste forms the fighting men) tors of land; Tairs, cultivators; Mulears, mu- 
lunder the regular Hindi government, the two) sicians and conjurers; and Poliars, or labour- 
industrious castes of the people were unde ‘riers. The first three are freemen, the last are 
military as well sacerdotal despotism.— | slaves bound to the soil. 
The monarch may raise for their support] ‘ The following are their respective distan- 
what revenue he ple ases, at the advice of the| ces—first froma Brahmin: a Nair, beside, but 
| Brahmin, provided no part of it is paid by the} not touching; a Tair, thirty-six yards off; a 
| Brahmin himself. ‘The burdens and punis sh-| Mulear, about sixty; and a Poliar, nine ty-six. 
jments to which this military caste are liable, | Second from a Nair: a Tair, twelve y ards off; 
lare heavier than those that fall upon the|a Mulear, about sixteen; and a Poliar, ninety- 
| Brahmins, but they are not so heavy as those} six. Third froma Tair: a Mulear may be be. 


Ithat fall upon the two lower castes | side, but must not touch; and a Poliar, sixty 
. * The chances are against their appearance, | 


“ The Vaissyas are not quite so much be- | yards off. Fourth, a Poliar must not come 
|low the military castes, as that caste is below | ;near a Mulear, or any of the others, but must 
the Brahmins; but the Sudras are at an im- i kee p his distance and cry aloud to them.— 
| measurable distance below even the V ‘aissyas.| And yet even the Poliar is a sort of gentle- 
| The most remarkable characteristic of that un-| | men, as compared with a Pariah, or impure 
fortunate caste is that they are not to be! ‘person. These Pariahs are out of the pale 
taught, or to acquire property; that is the law, ‘of society altogether; they eat carrion, and 
but it is plain that it cannot be in all cases| even beef, w hich last is a ‘deadly sin. They 


|obeyed, and the number of impure castes and live in the woods, in a state of the greatest pri- 
;persons who have no caste, are so very mahy,| vation. 


tom of society; while the sacred Brahmins] caste produces upon society in India. They 
themselves are found serving in the ranks of|are every where strange enough, and they are 
ithe Anglo-Indian army as private soldiers. 


very varied. ‘The same caste is far from being 
“ Of acknowledged impure castes there are 


a general body all over the country; for there 
are such degrees of sanctity among even Brah- 
utterly vile that their shadow pollutes that) mins, that those of one place would be defiled 
over which it passes. Even the Sudras are} by associating with those of another; and the 
|prohibited from prying into the mysteries of | Brahminical religion is farther confounded in 
|religion. ‘If, say the laws, ‘a Sudra senda! some places with that of Budhites and Jains 
lthe Vedas (sacre d books) or listens to them,/and the mountaineers, who do not set much 
| heated oil-wax and melted tin shall be poured| value upon the forms of any of the regular re- 
| into his ears: if he gets them by heart, he} Jigions, as they are in all probability remains 
shall be put to death;’ and yet those vedas} of races ; anterior to the Brahmins, augmented 
contain a portion of the law, by which the} i in number by those who have either lost their 
conduct of this very Sudra is to be regulated. caste or been driven out of society by oppres- 


i 





} 





“ The sub-divisions of the Sudra caste aris-| sion.’ Zz, 
ing from occupation and other circumstances To be continued. ) 
jare very many, and they are in some cases, as SI , 
Sleep has been often mentioned as the 
jin that of the Nairs in Malabar, the chief pro- —_ 


a . -|image of death, ** so like it,” says Sir Thomas 
|prietors of the soil. ‘Those who are fond of 5 ea ; 
. Brown, “ that I dare not trust it without my 
making theories, and never look at the facts al ee a 
prayers. Their resemblance is indeed strik- 
around them, are apt to see in this subdivi- : 
ing and apparent; that both, when they seize 
sion of the working classes in India, and re-| | : - ~ 
| the body, leave the soul at liberty, and wise is 
\striction of them to the profession of their 
the that remembers of both, that they can be 
‘fathers, some advantage to the arts. This ae eile: uel ninieene treble 
s y ) . 
|was once a general opinion among the school | @ —_— es : 
: : Adventurer. 





There would be no end, however, of 
ithat even a Sudra is far from being atthe bot-| tracing the effects which the distinction of 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “ The Friend.” | the delight of our hearts at the very first} t 


eams at plough. You smell the wholesome, 


MARCH. |glimpse of spring—the first springing of|and, I may truly say, aromatic soil, as it is 


The circling months, in their general fea-, buds and green herbs! 
tures, probably present nearly the same as- infused into our bosoms. A spirit of ten- 
pects in England, and in the middle states of derness, a burst of freshness and luxury of 





It is like a new life}turned up to the sun, brown and rich, the 
whole country over. 


It is delightful as you 
sass along deep hollow lanes, or are hidden 


our own country, with this exception, that feeling possesses us: and let fifty springs have} in copses, to hear the tinkling gears of the 
in the former the climate has more of humi-| /broken upon us, this joy, unlike m: iny joys of| horses, and the clear voices of the lads eall- 
dity. ‘The animated and poetical description | time, is not an atom impaired. Are we notjing to them. It is not less pleasant to catch 
of March in Howitt’s sprightly volume, “ The lyoung ? Are we not boys! Do we not break,|the busy caw of the rookery, and the first 


Book of the Seasons,” 
thought, in several of its particulars, more of the r rapturous scenes of all our happier years?) ¢ 


partakes, it may be by the power of awakened thoughts, into all| meek ery of the young lambs. 


The hares 
are hopping about the fields, the excitement 


the character of the succeeding month, as, in There is something in the freshness of the| of the season overcoming their habitual timi- 


the ordinary course of the seasons, expe sri- | Soil—in the mossy bank—the balmy air—the} dity. 
enced by us; but making the proper allow-| Voices of birds—the e early and delicious flow- catkins of the sallow. 


The bees are revelling in the yellow 
The harmless Eng- 


ance for the difference in the state of agri- | €Ts, that we have seen and felt only in child-| lish snake is seen again curled up, like a lit- 


cultural improvements, and substituting the |Aood and spring. 
names of our own for those of some of the| 


tle coil of rope, with its head in the centre, 
“There are frequently mornings in March,| on sunny, green banks. ‘The woods, though 


feathered tribes enumerated, &c., the extrac -te| when a lover of nature may enjoy, in a stroll,| yet unadorned with their leafy garniture, are 
which are presented below, are sufficiently in Se nsations not to be exceeded, or perhaps| | beautiful to look on;—they seem flushed with 


unison with our “time of the singing of equalled by any thing which the full glory of} life. 


Their boughs ate of a clear and glossy 


birds,’ of verdure and of bloom, to be re-| Summer can awaken:—mornings which te mpt| lead colour, and the tree-tops are rich with 
lished by minds alive to the simple pleasures| US to cast the memory of winter, or the fear| the vigorous hues of brown, red, and purple; 


of nature. R. of its return, out of our thoughts. 


“Every month, like a good servant, brings} 
‘gush by no means unpleasant, but, on the| 


its own character with it. This is a circum- ——s 
contrary, contributing towards that cheering 


stance which, the more I have studied the liar feel; hicl > 
seasons, the more I have been led to admire.\2%@ Peculiar teeing which we experience 
Ihe sky is clear; the sun} 


Artificial as the division of the months. may pe eee 
be deemed by some, it is so much founded in| nines homie not only a gladdening splen- 
nature, that no sooner comes in a new one|@°UT, but an almost summer glow. The 
than we generally have a new species of wea |world seems suddenly aroused to hope and 
: = i = : ’ , . a i , "yy ; 7 _ © > ace . © "oa 
ther, and that instantaneously. ‘This curious ee nt. The fields are ae ee 
fact is more particularly conspicuous in the |" greenness—the buds are swelling in the 
earlier months, there being greater contrast hedges—the banks are displaying amidst the 
in them. In comes January,—and let the | brow n remains of last year’s vegetation, the 
weather be what it might before, immediate- luxuriant weeds of this. There are arums, 
ly sets in severe cold and frost: in February, | ground-ivy, chervil, the glaucus leaves, and 
wet—wet—wet, which, the moment March burnished flowers of the pilewort, 


enters, ceas ses—and lo! instead—even on the 
very first of the month, there is a dry, chill 
air, with breaks of sunshine stealing here|and many other fresh and early bursts of green- 
and there over the landscape. The clouds| ery. All unexpectedly, too, in some em- 
above fly about with a brisker motion, and|bowered lane, you are arrested by the deli- 
the paths under our feet, which, yesterday, | cious odour of ‘violets, those sweetest of Flo- 
were intolerably miry, be come at a solid} ra’s children, which have furnished so many 
and dry. The change is surprising. rome ey allusions to the poets, and which are 
hours of March air will dry the surface of the} not yet exhausted: they are like true friends, 
earth almost to dustiness, even though no| we do not know half their sweetness till they 
sunshine should be seen; and “a peck of|have felt the sunshine of our kindness: and 
March dust is worth a king’s ransom,” says|again, they are like the pleasures of our child- 
the old proverb, which we may suppose} hood, the earliest andthe most beautiful. Now, 
means, that the drying property of March however, they are to be seen in all their glo- 
invaluable, removing the superabundant hu-|ry, blue and white, modestly peering through 
midity, and enabling the husbandman to get|their thick, clustering leaves. The lark is 
in his seeds—the hope of summer produce. }carolling in the blue fields of air; the black- 
So speedily does the mire of winter vanish} bird and thrush are again shouting and reply- 
in this month, that country people, who con-|ing to each other, from the tops of the high- 
nect their adages, which, though significant,|est trees. As you pass cottages, they have 
are not literally true, with something which|caught the happy infection: there are win- 
makes them partially so, say, “ the rooks have} dows thrown open, and doors standing ajar. 
picked up all the dirt,” because the rooks|The inhabitants are in their gardens, some 
are now busily employed in building their|clearing away rubbish, some turning up 
nests, and use mire to line them, as do mag-|the light and fresh-smelling soil amongst the 
pies too at this period; who place their thorny | tufts of snow drops and rows of bright yel- 
halls on the tops of the yet leafless trees, ob-| low crocuses, which every where abound; and 
jects conspicuous but secure. the children, ten to one, are peeping into the 
** March isa rude, and sometimes boisterous) first bird’s nest of the season—the hedge- 
month, possessing many of the characteristics | sparrow’s, with its four sea-green eggs, snug- 
of winter, yet awakening sensations perhaps/ly, but unwisely built in the pile of old pea- 
more delicious than the two following spring rods. 
months, for it gives us the first announce-} ‘In the fields labourers are plashing and 
ment and taste of spring. What can equal |trimming the hedges, and in all directions are 














The first gilt thing 
That wears the trembling pearls of spring; 





The air|and, if you plunge into their solitudes, there 
\is mild and balmy, with, now and then, a cool! are symptoms of revivification under your 


feet—the springing mercury and green blades 
of the blue-bells—and pe rhaps above you, the 
arly nest of the missel-thrush, perched be- 
tween the boughs of a young oak, to tinge 
your thoughts with the anticipation of sum- 
mer. These are mornings not to be negleet- 
ed by the lover of nature, and if not neglect- 
ed, then not forgotten; for they will stir the 
springs of memory, and make us live over 
again, times and seasons that we cannot, for 
the pleasure and purity of our spirits, live 
over too much. 


“ Bats and reptiles break up their winter 
sleep, the little smelts or sparlings run up 
the softened rivers to spawn; the fieldfare 
and woodcock return to their northern quar- 
ters; the rooks are all in motion with build- 
ing; hens sit; geese and ducks lay; pheasants 
crow; the ring-dove coos; young lambs ap- 
pear; the throstle sings; and lastly the bee is- 
sues forth with his vernal trumpet to tell t 
news of sunshine and flowers. 


In nature there is nothing melancholy.” 


From the Cherokee Phoenix 


New Echota, March 17.—On last Thursday, a com- 
pany of the Geo, guard visited a school in this place 
under the care of Miss Sawyer, a missionary under 
the American Board. It had been understood by them 
that she had been giving instructions to a little black 
boy and teaching him to read the Bible. Miss Saw- 
yer was warned, by a sergeant who commanded the 
guard, to forthwith desist from teaching the black 
boy. It appeared that at the last sitting of the legis- 
lature of Georgia, an act was passed making it un. 
lawful for any person to give instruction to any black 
person in the state, under the penalty of a fine of not 
iess than $1000 nor exceeding $5000, and imprison. 
ment until the fine is paid, for every such offence.— 
Whether Miss Sawyer had ever heard of the exist- 
ence of such a law, before she took the boy into 
school, we are not able to say; but it is very likely 
she never had. She was promised to be arraigned at 
the next Superior Court in the newly formed city, 
called Cherokee, on the fourth Monday in this month, 
providing she persist in teaching the boy. 

The guard arrested two young white men, a few 
miles from this place, Robert Agnew and Jack Mur- 
ray; the former had been living in the neighbourhood 
where he was arrested two or three years, the other 
lives on the Alabama side of the nation. 
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For * The Friend.” 
Simia Syndactyla, or Ungka Ape of Sumatra. 


The annexed amusing account, being part 


of an article by Gecrge Bennett, Esq. and 


published in a late English periodical, will per- 
haps be thought deserving a place in * The 
Friend.” 

* During a visit,’ says the writer, “ to the 
Island of Singapore, on the 13th of November 
1830, a male specimen of this interesting ant- 
mal was presented to me by E. Boustead, Esq. 
a mercantile gentleman resident at that island, 
and who evinced a great and laudable desire 
of forwarding pursuits of natural history. The 
animal had been recently brought by a Malay 
lad from the Menangkaban country, in the in- 
terior of Sumatra.”” After giving a scientific 
description of it, uninteresting to the general 
reader, the writer proceeds— 


“ The object of this communication is to relate its) 
habits as observed on board the ship Sophia during 
the passage to England. 

* His food is various; he prefers vegetable diet, as 
rice, plantains, §c., and was ravenously fond of car- 
rots, of which we had some quantity preserved on 
board. He would drink tea, coffee, and chocolate, but 
neither wine nor spirits: of animal food he prefers\ 
fow! to any other; but a lizard having been caught on 
board, and placed before him, he took it immediately 
in his paw, and greedily devoured it. 

“ The first instance I observed of its attachment | 
was soon after the animal had been presented to me | 
by Mr. Boustead. I was not well pleased at observ- | 
ing him busily engaged in removing his belt and cord, | 
at the same time whining and uttering a peculiar} 
squeaking noise. When loose, he walked in the usual 
erect posture towards some Malays who were stand- 
ing near the place; and after hugging the legs of | 
several of the party, he went to a Malay fad, climbed 


both the look and manner, of gratification at being! 
once again in the arms of him who, I now understood, | 
was his former master. When this lad sold him to 
Mr. Boustead, whenever the animal could get loose 
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evincing at the time any sign of its being an annoy-| he had no inclination, or after he had sustained some 
ance tohim. When uttering the barking noise, the! disappointment, he usually made a slight impression 
pouch is not inflated to the same extent as when he) with his teeth on her arm, just sufficient to act asa 
yawns. | warning that no liberties were to be taken with his 
“ When sleeping, he lies along either on the side or| person; or as the child would say, “ Ungka no like 
back, resting the head on the hands, and seemed al-| play now.” Not unfrequently, a string being tied to 
Ways desirous of retiring to rest at sunset; but would) his leg, the child would amuse herself by dragging 
often (1 suppose from his approximation to civiliza-| the patient animal about the deck ; tired, however, of 
tion) indulge in bed some time after sunrise; and fre-| such practical jokes, without having himself any 
quently when I awoke I have seen him lying on his| share in the fun, he endeavoured to disengage him. 
back, his long arms stretched out, and, with eyes| self and retire: on finding his efforts fruitless, he 
open, appearing as if buried in deep reflection. The} would quietly walk up to the child, make an impres- 
sounds he uttered were various: when pleased at a re-| sion with his teeth on one of the members that were 
cognition of his friends, he would utter a peculiar| the nearest, soon terminate the sport, and procure his 
squeaking chirping note; when irritated, a hollow liberty. ; 
barking noise was produced; but when angry and| There were also on board the ship several small 
frightened, or when chastised, the loud guttural] monkeys, with whom Ungka was desirous of forming 
sounds of ra, ra, ra, invariably followed. When 1 ap-| interesting “ conversaziones,” to introduce a social 


| proached him for the first time in the morning, he| character among them, to while away the tedious 


greeted me with his chirping notes, advancing his hours, and to dissipate the monotony of the voyage; 
face at the same time, as if intended for the purpose| but to this the monkeys would not accede, and they 
of salutation. He had a gravity of look and mildness| all cordially united to repel the approaches of the 


\of manner, and was deficient in those mischievous|“ little man in black,” by chattering, and sundry 
| tricks so peculiar to the monkey tribe. In only one! other hostile movements peculiar to their race, 


? -_ . ' ’ © , © : 
instance did I experience any mischief from him, and) Ungka, thus repelled in his endeavours to establisha 


that was in his meddling with my inkstand: he hada} social intercourse, determined to punish them for 


penchant for the black fluid, would drink the ink, and) their impadence: when they again united to repel 
suck the pens, whenever an opportunity offered of his | him, by chattering and divers other impudent tricks, 
gratifying this morbid propensity. He soon knew} he seized a rope, and, swinging towards the nearest, 
the name Ungka, which had been given to him; and) seized his “caudal appendage,” and hauled away 
would readily come to those to whom he was attached | upon it, until the agility of the monkey obliged him 


when called by that name. His temper was mild,| to relinquish his hold. 


But it not unfrequently hap- 
and not readily irritated; his mildness of disposition! pened that he made his way up the rigging, dragging 


and playfulness of manner made him a universal fa-| the monkey by the tail after him, and if he required 


yourite with all on board. | both hands to expedite his ascent, the tail of his cap. 


“ When he walks in the ereet posture, he turns the! tive would be passed into the prehensile power of his 
leg and foot outwards, which occasions him to have a| foot. These ludicrous scenes were performed by 
waddling gait and a bow-legged appearance. He} Ungka with the most perfect gravity of countenance ; 
would walk the deck, being held by his long arm, and| having no caudal extremity himself, he knew that he 
then had a resemblance to a child just learning to| was free from any retaliation. As this treatment 
walk. He has an awkward manner of drinking, by| was far from being amusing to the monkeys, they 
which the liquid is much wasted: he first applies his | afterwards either avoided him, or made so formidable 
lips to the liquid, throwing the head up, which may |a defence on his approach, that Ungka was obliged 


| in some degree be attributed to the prominency of the| to refrain from indulging himself in “ tale-bearing.” 
upon and hugged him closely, having an expression, in| I 


ower jaw; and if the vessel in which the liquid is con-| He had, however, such an inclination to draw out 
tained should be shallow, he dips the paw into it, holds} tails, that, being obliged from “ peculiar circumstan- 
it over the mouth, letting the liquid drop in. I never) ces” to relinquish those of the monkeys, he cultivat- 
observed him lap with the tongue when drinking; but) ed the friendship of a little pig that ran about the 
when tea or coffee was given to him, the lingual or-| deck, and, taking his tail in his hand, endeavoured, 


he would make for the water-side, the Malay lad be-| £4" was carefully protruded for the purpose of ascer-| by frequent pulling, to reduce it from a curled toa 


ing usually on board the prau in which they had ar- | taining its temperature. 
rived from Sumatra; and the animal was never taken] | 
until, having reached the water, he couid proceed no! 


|straight form; but all his efforts were in vain: al- 
“ He usually (on first coming on board), after tak-| though piggy did not express any ill-feeling at his 
ing exercise about the rigging, retired to rest at sun-| kind endeavours. On the dinner being announced 


farther. On sending him aboard the ship (Sophia | Set, in the maintop, coming on deck at daylight. This | by the steward, he invariably entered the cuddy, took 
he on arriving, after rewarding his conductor with a! continued until our arrival off the Cape, when, expe-| his station near the table, and “ scraps were thank- 


bite, escaped, and ascended the rigging; but towards 


|riencing a lower temperature, he expressed an eager! fully received.” If when once at dinner he was 
theevening he came down on the deck, and was readi-| 


desire to be taken in my arms, and indulged by being | laughed at, he vented his indignation at being made 


ly secured. We sailed from Singapore for England | permitted to pass the night in my cabin, for which he} the subject of ridicule, by uttering bis peculiar hollow 


with him on the 18th of November. 


both the feet and hands gives a great prehensile pow- 
er, fitted for the woods, where it must be almost im- 
possible to capture an adult animal alive. 

Under the throat is a large black pouch, a continua- 
tion of the common integument, and very thinly co- 
vered with hair: this pouch is not very visible when 
undistended: it is a thick integument, of a blackish 
colour and corrugated appearance. It extends from 
the under part of the chin to the throat, and is attach- 


jevinced such a decided partiality, that on the return | barking noise, at the same time inflating the air sac, 


“ He is not able to take up small objects with faci- | ; . , 
lity, on account of the disproportion of the size of the but was always eager to pass the night in the cabin. 
thumb to the fingers. The metacarpal bone of the 


thumb has the mobility of a first joint; the form of| he 


of warm weather he would not retire to the maintop,| and regarding the persons laughing with a most seri- 


ous look until they had ceased, when he would quiet- 
ly resume his dinner. He disliked confinement, or 
being left alone; when shut up, he would display 
great ebullitions of temper, but would be perfectly 
quiet when released. At sunset when desirous of 
retiring to rest, he would approach his friends, utter- 
ing his peculiar chirping note, beseeching to be taken 
into their arms: his request once acceded to,he was as 
difficult to remove as Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea, 
any attempt to remove him being followed by violent 
screams; he clung still closer to the person in whose 


* He was playful, but preferred children to adults; 

became particularly attached to a little Papuan 
child (Elau, a native of Erromanga, one of the New 
Hebrides group) who was on board, and who, it is 
not improbable, he may have in some degree con- 
sidered as having an affinity to his species. They 
were often seen sitting near the capstan, the animal 
with its long paw around her neck, lovingly eating 
biscuit together. She would lead him about by his 
long arms; and it was very amusing to see him run- 
ning round the capstan pursued by or pursuing the 


arms he was lodged, and it was difficult to remove 
ed as low down as the upper part of the sternum, and| child; he would waddle along at a rapid pace, some- 


is also attached above to the symphysis of the lower 


jaw: its use is not well known, but ii is not ot 


probable that it is an appendage to the organ of|a short distance, safe from pursuit. 


voice. Some times, when irritated, I have ob- 
served him inflate the pouch, uttering at the same 
time a hollow barking noise; for the production of 
which, the rushing of the air into the sac was an ad- 
juvant. The inflation of the pouch was not, however; 
confined to anger; for, when pleased, he would purse 
the mouth, drive the air with an audible noise into the 
sac; or when yawning, it was also inflated; and in all 
instances he would gradually empty the sac, as if he 
derived a pleasure from it. When the sac has been 
distended, I have often pressed on it, and forced the 
air contained within it into the mouth, the animal not 


him until he fell asleep. His tailless appearance, 
when the back is turned towards the spectator, and 
his erect posture, gives an appearance of a little 
In a playful) black hairy man; and such an object might easily 
manner he would roll on deck with the child, dis-| have been regarded by the superstitious as one of the 
playing a mock combat, pushing with his feet (in imps of darkness. 

which action he seems to possess great muscular} “The limbs, from their muscular and strong pre- 
power), entwining his arms around her, and pretend. | hensile power, render the animal a fit inhabitant for 
ing to bite; or, seizing a rope, he would swing to-/ the, forest enabling him to spring from tree to 
wards her, and, when efforts were made to seize him,'tree with an agility that we have frequently wit- 
would elude the grasp by swinging away; or he would | nessed him display about the rigging of the ship; 
drop suddenly on her from the ropes aloft, and then | passing down the backstays, sometimes hanging by 
engage in various playful antics. He would play in| his hands, at others by walking down them in the 
a similar manner with adults, but always seemed to| erect posture, like a rope-dancer, balancing himself 
have a preference for children. If an attempt was,| by his long arms; or he would spring from one rope 
however, made by the child to play with him when at a great distance to another, or would drop from 


times aiding himself by his knuckles; but, when fa- 
tigued, would spring aside, seize a rope, and ascend 
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one above to another below. Being aware of his in-| cabin with those whom he did not regard. On the) eyil doers, ) against matters of faith or wor- 


ability to readily escape pursuit when running on a| 24th he became much worse, his appetite gone, and | 


level surface, his first object, when about to make anj he had a dislike of being moved; the discharge from 
the bowels was bilious, mixed with blood and mucus, 


attack, was to secure a rope, and swing towards the 


ship. 


6th. Since the Christian religion we pro- 





object he was desirous of attacking; if defeated, he| sometimes entirely of blood and mucus, with a pu-| fess is not a national science, to furnish spe- 
eluded pursuit by climbing out of reach. He was) trescent odour: the breath had a sickly odour, mouth |culations to the brain, or discourse to the 


very fond of sweatmeats, dates, &c.; some Manilla) clammy, eyes dull and suffused; drank a little water 

occasionally, and sometimes a little tea; he generally 
remained with his head hanging on the breast, and } : a 4 
limbs huddled together; he would, however, when | *® redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 


sweet cakes that were on board he was always eager 
to procure, and would not unfrequently enter the 
cabin in which they were kept, and endeavour to lift 





tongue, but a rule of righteousness to influ- 
ence our lives, Christ having given himself 





up the cork of the jar: he was not less fond of onions,| yawning, inflate the pouch as usual. On the 29th|unto himself a people zealous of good works, 


although their acridity would cause him to sneeze 
and loll out his tongue; when he took one he put it 





could not endure disappointment, and, like the hu- 
man species, was always better pleased when he had 
his own way; when refused any thing, he would dis- 
play all the ebullitions of temper of a spoiled child, 
lie on deck, roll about, throw his arms and legs ir 
various directions, dash every thing about that might 
be within his reach, walk about, repeat the same 


we had prevailing easterly winds; and he was daily |(Titus ii. 14,) we profess the only business 
sinking until the 3lst of March, when he died, in la- 
in his mouth, and eat it with great rapidity. He) titude 48° 36’ N., longitude 9° 1’ W.” 


of our public assemblies to be to exhort there- 
unto, laying aside all controversy and specu- 
=== lative questions, instruct and encourage one 


Rules of Church Government, by Joun Locke; | another in the duties of a good life, which is 


From Lord King’s Life of that great man,|acknowledged to be the great business of 
or 


p- 273. true religion, and to pray God for the assist- 
The following paper in Locke’s handwri-|ance of his spirit for the enlightening of our 


scene as before, uttering during the time the guttu-| ting was drawn up by him apparently for the }understanding and subduing our corruptions, 
ra] notes of ra, ra: the employment of coercive mea-| ryle and guidance of a religious society, that so we may return unto hima reasonable 


ures during the paroxysms reduced him in a short} 
period to a system of obedience, and the temper was} 
in some degree checked. He had not an unapt re- 
semblance to a spoiled child, who may justly be de-| 
fined as papa’s pride, mamma’s darling, the visiter’s| 
terror, and an annoyance to all the living animals, 
men and maid servants, dogs, cats, &c., in the house 
that he may be inhabiting. 

“ The position of the feet, when the animal walks, 
is turned outwards, and the great toe, which has a 
capability of great extension, is spread out wide, giv- 
ing a broader surface to the foot; when he walks, to 
use a nautical phrase,“he sways the body,” and step- 
ping at once on the whole of the under surface of the 
foot, occasions a pattering noise, like that which is 
heard when a duck or any aquatic bird walks on the 
deck of a ship. 

“ When the weather is cold, he is seen huddled to- 
gether, loses all his lively and playful manner, and 
sleeps much during the day: on the return of warm 
weather, it imparts life to the animal; his spirits re- 
vive, he resumes his gambols and sportive gaiety. 
Although every kindness was shown to him by the 
officers and crew, and sweetmeats were given to him 
by them, he would not permit himself te be taken in 
the arms,or caressed familiarly by any person on 
board during the voyage, except the commander, Mr. 
Hays, the third offieer, and myself; all those, in parti- 
cular, who wore large bushy whiskers he particularly 
avoided. 

“When he came at sunset to be taken into my 
arms, and was refused, he would display a paroxysm 
of rage, but that being unsuccessful, he would mount 
the rigging, and hanging over the deck on which I 
was walking, would suddenly drop himself into my 
arms. It was ludicrous to behold the terrified looks 
of the animal, and half-suppressed screams, if his 
finger was taken towards a cup of hot tea, as if to 
ascertain its temperature. He would frequently hang 
from a rope by one arm, and, when in a frolicsome 
humour, frisk about, shut his eyes, and have a re- 
semblance to a person hanging and in the agonies of 
death. 

“When strangers came on board, he approached 
them at such a distance as he considered consistent 
with his ideas of safety. The only lady who had 
honoured him with her notice was one who came on 
board from a ship (Euphrates) we spoke at sea; he 
evinced, however, no partiality tothe gentle sex, and 
would not permit her to caress him: whether it was 
the bonnet, which was a la mode of 1828, or other 
portions of the lady’s dress, that excited his indigna- 
tion, | know not; but he was evidently not eager to 
become acquainted with her: as she appeared at first 
timid of approaching the animal, it may in some de- 
gree have occasioned the cunning brute to keep up 
the feeling. 

“On the 19th of March 1831 we had reached the 
latitude 45° 41’ N. and longitude 24° 40’ W.,; the ani- 
mal seemed (although clothed in flannel) to suffer 
much from cold,and he was attacked by dysentery: 
bis attachment was so great, that he would prefer 









going on the deck, in the cold air, with the persone é : 
to whom he was attached, to remaining in the warm| (which was put into their hands only against 





| 


whilst he resided in Holland, as it is dated |and acceptable service, and show our faith by 
|1688. It may be considered as his idea of ajour works, proposing to ourselves and others 
pure Christian community or church, un-|the example of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
tainted by worldly considerations or by pro-| Christ, as the great pattern for our imitation. 
fessional arts. . 7. One alone being our master, even 


Christ, we acknowledge as 

PACIFIC CHRISTIANS. hrist, we a knowledge no masters of our 
a te : assembly; but if any man in the spirit of love, 

1. We think nothing necessary to be known | peace, and meekness, has a word of exhorta- 


or believed for salvation but what God has|tion, we hear him. 
revealed. 8. Nothing being so oppressive, or having 


2. We therefore embrace all those who, in| proved so fatal to unity, love, and charity, the 


sincerity, receive the word of truth revealed | first great characteristical duties of Christi- 
in the Scripture, and obey the light which|anity, as men’s fondness of their own opi- 
enlightens every man that comes into the nions, and their endeavours to set them up, 
world. and have them followed instead of the gospel 


3. We judge no man in meats, or drinks,|of peace; to prevent those seeds of dissen- 
or habits, or days, or any other outward ob-|tion and division, and maintain unity in the 
servance, but leave every one to his freedom | difference of opinions which we know cannot 
in the use of their outward things, which he|be avoided, if any one appear contentious, 
thinks can most contribute to build up the|abounding in his own sense rather than in 
inward man in righteousness, holiness, and|love, and desirous to draw followers after 
the true love of God, and his neighbour|himself, with destruction or opposition to 
in Christ Jesus. others, we judge him not to have learned 

4. If any one find any doctrinal parts of|Christ as he ought, and therefore not fit to 
Scripture difficult to be understood, we re-|be a teacher of others. 
commend him,—1st, The study of the Scrip-}| 9. Decency and order in our assemblies 
tures in humility and singleness of heart.|being directed, as they ought, to edification, 
2d, Prayer to the Father of lights to enlight-|can need but (few and very) plain rules. 
en him. 3d, Obedience is what is already |'Time and place of meeting being settled, if 
revealed to him, remembering that the prac-|any thing else need regulation, the assembly 
tice of what we know is the surest way to| itself, or four of the ancientest, soberest, and 
more knowledge; our infallible guide having | discreetest of the brethren, chosen for the oc- 
told us, if any man will do the will of bim|casion, shall regulate it. 
that sent me, he shall know of the doctrines.| 10, From every brother that, after admoni- 
John vii.7. 4th, We leave him to the ad-|tion, walketh disorderly, we withdraw our- 
vice and essistance of those whom he thinks | selves. . 
best able to instruct him; no men or socie-| 11. We each of us think it our duty to 
ty of men, having any authority to impose /propagate the doctrine and practice of uni- 
their opinions or interpretations on any other | versal good will and obedience in all places, 
the meanest Christian, since in matters of re-/and on all oceasions, as God shall give us op- 
ligion every man must know, and believe, | portunity. 
and give an account for himself. . 

5. We hold it to be an indispensable duty 
for all Christians to maintain love and cha-| ‘True zeal is a sincere and warm concern 
rity in the diversity of contrary opinions; by |for the glory of God, and the spiritual welfare 
which charity we do not mean an empty |of mankind. This definition seems to me to 
sound, but an effectual forbearance and good |take in every idea which ought to be annexed 
will, carrying men to a communion, friend- | to the word zeal, and shows it to be a virtue 
ship, and mutual assistance, one of another, |full of affection, meekness, humanity and bene- 
in outward as well as spiritual things, and by | volence, and void of all choler, bitterness, ill 
debarring all magistrates from making use of | wil) and severity. This is its character; and 
their authority, much less of their sword, |whatever contradicts it, is not zeal, but rage, 


Independent Whig. 
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Sounp Scriprurat Views or Earzy Frrenps,! but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I! whether they are come to know repentance 
WITH RESPECT TO CuristiAN Docrrtye,| now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the| from dead works; whether they have turned 
DEDUCED FROM THEIR PusLic PREAcHING. | Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself} from the evil of their doings. Some are ready 
Continued from page 231 for me.” to say: | would gladly turn from the evil of my 
Extract from a Sermon preached by Fran-| “Great is the mystery of godliness.” You) doings ; but I find I am beset with the devil, 
cis Campfield—at Grace Church street, May | that are engaged in the Christian warfare, and the enemy of my soul. Well, if thou be. 
14, 1693. wre live in the Christian life, and are making! lievest in the light wherewith Christ Jesus 
My Frrenps:—You have often heard by the} war in righteousness against the devil, the! hath enlightened thee, then cry to him, and 
servants of the Lord that have given testimony | ene my of your souls, you know that “ great! he will give thee power to withstand the 
to Jesus, the only and alone Saviour—you have} is the mystery of godliness.” This mystery| enemy of thy soul. 
often heard the report, and the report is true,| is opened among the disciples of Jesus, among| 
that ** there is no name under heaven by which | the holy offspring of God, “ who are begotten! Extracts from a Sermon preached by George 
any man can be save 1d, but the name of Jesus.” ’) again through the word of eternal life ;’ who, Whitehead, at Grace Church street, Octo- 
And you have oftentimes read also in the Holy | as the holy apostle saith, “are begotten of | ber 4, 1693. 
Scripture, of this Jesus, the only and alone| his own will, through the word of truth, that 
Saviour. All the holy prophets gave testimony|they should be a kind of first-fruits of his 
that he should come; and when he was come,| creatures.” 
all the holy apostles and ministers of our Lord| We to whom God hath graciously mani-} 
and Saviour Jesus Christ gave testimony that|fested himself in the blessed Son of his love, turn them about from the faith, trust, nr 
he was come; and they were made able min-| our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus, how ought -onfidence you have in the Lord. which he 
isters of the New Testament; and their great| we to walk as becomes the gospel? O that) path gathered his people into—that every one 
business was, as instruments in the bands of} the serious and we ighty consideration of this, | may be exercised in a watchful state, and in 
the great God, “ to turn men from darkness| might rest upon every one of us! that we “wae eetaaggan humility, and look unto, and 
to light, and from the power of Satan to the | ought to have our conversation as becomes depend upon the ar strength, for help, 
power of God ; that they may receive forgive- ‘the gospel of Christ, and be going on to Per-| and pewer to enable us to stand against all 
ness of sins, ond an inheritance among them fec tion. You know what the apostle speaks : | the wiles of Setem—thet none may be led 
that are sanctified.” You know the Se ripture | Phil. iii. 12. * Not as though I had already \ iabeallh-extvome feom the conse of teeth. end 
speaks plentifully after this manner. | attaine d, either were already perfect ; but 3 rane a feeling of that power that doth pre- 
I hope there are none here but have be-/| follow after, if that 1 may apprehend that for pare the heart for God, and fix it upon him— 
lieved the testimonies that have been given ;| which also I am apprehended of Jesus Christ.” that none may be drawn out either into care- 
but the great thing is, for every one to come) This I am sure every true Christian man and | lessness, negligence, slothfulness, or _pre- 
to a consider ration of "this. _ Since you have | woman wat do, as the same apostle did, + the |Stmption an the ene hand: ox inte Gideane. 
believed the report, that which is every one’s | saith: “| press towards the mark, for the |distrustfulness, or despair on the other; but 
concern now, is, to examine themselves) prize of the high calling of God in Christ tl that all may “look unto Jesus, who is the au- 
whether or no they are really turned from! Jesus. And as every one comes to STOW | thor and finicher of their faith”—~thel thes 
darkness to the heavenly light. None come | up in the life of righteous sness, they will come| may be sensible of the benefits of his de: ath 
to be turned from darkness to light, but they yt know an increase of faith; they will grow! a ‘earth, endl his intercession in heaven, of 
come to know “ repentance from dez vad w orks, up in faith, and in that hope which hath been the effect and benefits of his prayer unto the 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. as an anchor to their souls, in the day of their Futhior—~that their faith whee. they call ke 
And as every one comes to know this, they | deep exercise ; and they will remain steadfast tried and tempted may not fit..thent alk ‘ee 
come to know what it is to lay a good founda- | and unmoveable, as they walk in the holy witness and partake of this which he told 
tion. This was the foundation the ae ay. And so every one, as they keep hum-| onto Peter: “ I have prayed for thee, that thy 
Christians laid, as you may remember by the ble and bowed before the God of heaven, | Suit Gall not, Gaten bath dected to Ghanuan 
| thee, (to toss thee and blow thee about,) but 


exhortation of the apostle, 1 in the sixth chapter! they will know his teaching more and more, | 

, , » Hebrews: “ 'Therefore,}and have a sensible feeling of it in them-| . Bs 
of tho epistie to the Hebr “7 I have prayed for thee that thy faith may not 
fail.” 


| Therefore, dear friends, be ye concerned 
and be inward with the Lord, and attend upon 
‘him without distraction—that nothing may 
| hurry, discompose, or distract your minds, or 





leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ,| selves, every one in their own particular. 
let us go on unto perfection; not laying again} And certainly it is the business of us all, to 
the foundation of repentance from dead works,| be waiting for the fulfilling of those many 
and of faith towards God.” | gre: at and precious promises, which are re- 7 
Thus you see he presseth them to go on to| corded in the Holy Scriptures, which were| We pray both for high and low, rich and 
perfection. That is the business of every oe ed by the prin.itive Christians in the] poor, rulers and people, that, by thy powerful 
of you that believe in the name of Jesus, the at} ages that are past and gone; and in succeed-| visitation, they may be excited to seek the 
you keep walking on in the holy way. Weling times shall be likewise enjoyed by all| Lord, and to wait upon thee, and walk in hu- 
that are come to know this holy way, through| true Christian pe ople, as they come to be fol-| mility in thy sight and presence—that they 
the riches of the love and grace of the great|lowers of Jesus. As we have begun well,| may desire none in heaven but thee, and none 
God to us, it is our main business to walk in| let us go on towards perfection ; “ not laying} upon earth in comparison of thee. Work 
this holy way. They that know any thing] again,” as I said before, “ the foundation of| an effectual deliverance and salvation for us, 
of true Christianity, know this to be their| repentance from dead works, and faith to-| both inward and outward, that our confidence 
great concern, to walk in this holy way — wards God and the Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ for} may not be in any thing below thyself. Let 
leads to everlasting life. Christ is “the way,| whosoever expects salvation by Christ the every one of us have an understanding, and 
the truth, and the life; and every one that only Saviour, must be going on to perfection ; an eye opened for the light of truth, that we 
comes into this way, and walketh in it, they! they must begin at the work of regeneration,| may look unto thee, and expect salvation 
are going on towards perfection. And they| and experience in themselves a new birth;| from thee, by Jesus Christ, our Mediator and 
are putting off the old man: they feel in them-| for if we “ be not born again, we shall die in} Redeemer. Remember all thy people here 
selves a power at work, that crucifies “the! our sins.” You know our Saviour hath left}and elsewhere, that are recommended to 
old man with his deeds ;” then they go on in, this upon record; and it remains the samejthee. Keep them in a sense of thy power, 
the name of the Lord. This power ‘doth work | truth to this day. and in humility before thee, that they may re- 
till every one in their own particular comes And therefore how ought every one that/ceive comfort, and wisdom, and instruction 
to be crucified with Christ. It was the primi-| makes mention of the name of the great God,| from thee. And do thou graciously establish 
tive Christian’s Ceaigmnpery what the apostle!and of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—j their goings, and keep them in the way where- 
saith of himself, Gal. ii. “| am crucified; how ought every such an one to be weighty|in they are to walk; the way of truth and 
with Christ: asietiialen s i live; yet not J,) and considerate, and examine themselves, righteousitess, life and peace. Be thou 


Part of G. W.’s prayer after sermon. 
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THE FRIEND. 





known in the assemblies of all thy people,| next meeting, two days afterwards, the asso- land 160 girls were present. Premiums were 
and revive and strengthen them. And be| ciation was organized, and a treasurer, clerk, | distributed in the girls’ school ; and the good 
with all thy people, in their respective fami-|and managers were appointed. The requisite | order which was manifested in both rooms 
lies, that they may be engaged to serve thee,}| funds having been obtained by the liberal do-| was truly gratifying. On the occasion of this 
and fear thee in sinc erity and humility, and! nations and contributions of many Friends, ‘our last visit to the schools, a renewed convic- 
call upon thy name—that thou, Lord God) the first school (for white boys only) was /|tion was felt, that the Divine blessing has at- 
everlasting! mayest take care of them, and| opened in a large room at the corner of Mo-|tended upon the labours of the Assoc iation, 
thy spec ial provide nee may watch over them.}ravian and Watkins’ alleys, on the 11th of Ist|and that the seeds of virtue and knowledge, 
And let the angels of thy presence pitch their| mo. 1808, In the beginning the school was|which it has been instrumental in sowing, 
tents about all them that fear thy name. small, but in the course of some weeks it had | will not be altogether fruitless.” 

Blessed and everlasting Father of mercies!) increased to about 90 children. l’rom the opening of the school in Moravian 
dwell among us; hide and secure us under It soon became apparent, that in order to|alley, until this period, 2705 children had par- 
the shadow of thy wings, that we may enjoy} carry the intentions of the association fully |taken of the benefits of the Institution. 


communion with thee, ‘through Jesus Christ,| into effect, it would be necessary to provide| ‘The school-house was immediately rented 
thy dearly beloved Son, and our alone Sa-| some permanent and larger accommodatious|to the directors of the Public Schools, and 
viour; and may offer up living sacrifices of} for the school. was occupied by them about seven years, VIZ» 


praise and thanksgiving unto thee, the God| Accordingly in the summer and autumn of|until the 5th mo. 1825, when they removed 
of all our mercies, blessings, and deliver-| 1808, a large building was erected by the as-|the school and relinquished the building. 
ances; for thou alone art worthy, who art| sociation, at an expense of about $7000, on| U p to the year 1815, the expenses of the 


God over all, blessed for ever and ever.| Pegg street, in the Northern Liberties. association had been defrayed entirely by the 

Amen. In order to meet this heavy expenditure, | annual contributions and occasional donations 

oe appeal was again made to the liberality of|of its members and friends ; (among the con- 

For “The Friend.” | Friends of Philadelphia, and the needful aid | tributore were some of our fellow citizens 

an ea . ‘ . was not withheld. of other religious professions,) but after this 
The Origin and Proceedings of the Phila- . _ . 


With a view to facilitate the operation of|time, it began to acquire a small permanent 
the association, it became incorporated in the |fund, from the bequests of several benevolent 
12th mo. 1808. persons. 

A small pamphlet has lately been printed} About the first of 1809, the school was re-|_ Legacies, amounting to 6000 dollars, have 
in this city, with the above title, the informa-| moved to the new building on Pegg street. | been received, besides a let of ground in Co- 
tion contained in which may very properly} It was there continued under the name of [tomate 
form the subject of an article for “ The|the “ say School,” about nine years; af-| After an interval of four years, the capital 
Friend.” ‘The-late Thomas Scattergood, a|fording the blessings of moral and lite rary lof the association having, in the mean time, 
name dear in the recollection of many during | instruction to many children, and the reward | ‘increased by a careful investment of income, 
his visit in gospel love in England, bec ame|of conscious usefulness to its supporters and|its attention was directed to the coloured po- 
much interested in the schools upon the Bell} conductors. | pulation of our city ; and the conclusion was 
or Lancaster monitorial system of instruction,| The number of scholars appears to have | come to, that its funds could not be more use- 
which, at that period just beginning to’claim) varied greatly at different periods. At the | fully employed, than in imparting instruction 
notice, have since been so extensively adopt-| close of 1809, the names of 212 boys were onto the children of that class of people. Thus 
ed both in Europe and America. The im-|the roll; and the average attendance during | furnishing them, in some measure, with the 
pressions then made upon his heart of sensi-| the year had been about 170. means of rising out of their depressed and de- 
bility, remained unobliterated after his re-} A law of the state, passed about this time,| graded condition. 
turn. His location in the Northern Liberties making provision for the education of poor | In pursuance of this view, a school for co- 
and proximity to the docks, made him large- | children, operated unfavourably upon the|loured boys was opened 10th mo. 7th, 1822, 
ly acquainted with the idle habits and neglect-| school for a year or two. lin Gaskill street, between Third and Fourth 
ed education of a great number of children, At the close of 1810, only 120 boys be-| streets. 
within the city and its vicinity; and in con-|longed to the school, and the average attend- ' Forty-five boys attended in the commence- 
junction with several individuals of like be-| ance in 1811 was but 135. | ment—the number soon increased to near 80 
nevolent feelings, it became a matter of con-| In 1812, arrangements were nade with the | —and the average attendance, while the 
sideration, how far the application of this ex-| County Commissioners, acting under the law| school was kept there, was about 65. 
cellent system might be rendered subse rvient| above referred to, for schooling a number of; In 1825, the Abolition Society having given 
to the benefit of those neglected objects. ichildren of both sexes; and accordingly a|up its school in Cherry street, for want of 

At their request, about twenty Friends met | school for girls was opened in one of the rooms! funds, and the Directors of Public Schools 
on the 22d of 9th mo. 1807, to consider the} of the same house: the average attendance in| having established one for coloured children 
propriety of forming an association, for the|this year was 330, of whom about 100 were|in the vicinity of Gaskill street, it appeared 


delphia Association of Friends, for the 
Instruction of Poor Children. 





purpose of establis hing and maintaining a| girls. | that the objects of the Association would be 
school or schools, for the children of the in- In 1813, 472 children belonged to the) better answered, by removing the school under 
digent, upon the Lancasterian or some nearly | schools ;—in 1814, the period of its gre — care, to C larkson Hall, in Cherry street ; 
similar plan. prosperity, 582 ;—in 1815, 340;—in 1816,|the lower room of which was offered for the 

The proposition was favourably received ;!430, of whom 170 were girls ;—and in 1817 purpose, by the Abolition Society, at a nomi- 
and several Friends were appointed to take | | 300 boys and 170 girls. nal rent. 


the subject “more immediately under their! In 1818, the instruction of the children of} It was continued in this place until the 
deliberation,” and report to a meeting of the| the poor was adequately provided for by a|spring of 1831. The number of boys be- 
same persons, to be held 10th mo. 6th, 1807.|new law; the system which is now in opera-| longing to the school was generally upwards 
At the next meeting the committee pro-| tion in the city and adjoining districts be ing| of 100: and for decorous behaviour and ad- 
duced a report, in which they express their] then established. vancement in their studies, they would well 
persuasion, that an institution of the kind} On duly considering all the circumstances| have borne comparison with the pupils of 
contemplated would be productive of great! of the case, it was judged best by the Associa-| most seminaries. 
benefit, and also submitted a plan for the as- tion, that its schools should be suspended ; and} The Abolition Society wishing again to 
sociation, with rules and regulations for its|}on the 29th of the Sth mo. the Managers] occupy its own premises, it became necessa- 
government. parted with regret from the youthful subjects| ry to. find another situation for the sc hool; 
The report wes adopted, and its recom-| of their care. and early last year, the basement story of the 
mendations promptly acted upon. At the] On this occasion they remark : ‘* 222 boys} Methodist Meeting-house in Cherry near 
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Tenth street was rented, and the school re- 
moved thither. 

It being, however, desirable to provide 
some more permanent location, and the diffi- 
culty of renting a suitable place, with the 
continual liability to change being consider- 
ed, it appeared most expedient to appropriate 
a part of the funds for the purchase of a lot 
of ground and the erection of a suitable 
building. In accordance with this view, a 
lot of sufficient dimensions, situated on Wa- 
ger street, north of Race street, and between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, was purchased 
for the sum of $1200, and a neat and substan- 
tial two story brick house, 30 by 40 feet, has 
been built upon it, by contract, at an expense 
of 2520 dollars;—the upper story being left 
in an unfinished state. 

The school was removed to the Wager 
street house on the 21st of 2d mo. last. 

After defraying the expenses of building, 
a nett yearly income of about $700 remains, 
which is sufficient, with careful management, 
for the support of the school. 

The whole number of coloured boys that 
have been educated by the association, up to 
the latter part of 1831, is six hundred and 
twenty-seven. 

In taking this retrospective view, and ob- 
serving the names of those who at different 
periods participated in the business of the 
association, we are reminded of the transito- 
ry nature of human existence. 

Of the original subscribers to the constitu- 
tion, only half now survive; and of these, 
but three persons are still members. 

The association is limited by its charter to 
45 members, all of whom must be citizens of 
Pennsylvania, and members of the Society of 
Friends. Its stated meetings are held every 
three months, and once a year its officers are 
appointed. The active duties devolve prin- 
cipally upon the board of managers—con- 
sisting of 12 members; two of whom in ro- 
tation visit the school every two weeks, for 
the purpose of admitting scholars, and afford- 
ing a general supervision of the school. 


R. 


THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 


Js this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. | 


) 
} 
There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 


There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, | 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


green vale, 
i 


And look at the broad-fuced sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away. 
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FIFTH MONTH, 6, 1832. 


Select Boarding School for Boys, Members 
of the Society of Friends, at Burlington, New 
Jersey.—It has been our intention for some 
time to notice a printed prospectus, placed in 
our hands, headed as above. The school has 
now been in operation since some time in the 
10th month last. George W. Taylor, the 
head of the establishment, was, for a con- 
siderable period, acceptably employed as a 
teacher in the boarding school at West-town ; 
his qualifications are highly spoken of, and we 
learn that he has given good satisfaction since 
his location at Burlington. It will no doubt 
be considered by those inclined to place chil- 
dren there, as no small recommendation, that 
the wife of the principal was I:kewise for many 
years at West-town, having charge of the 
nursery, for which, by her discreet, tender, and 
affectionate disposition and deportment, she is 
peculiarly fitted. In accordance with the 
title, this seminary is to be essentially a select 
school for Friends ;—that is to say, for mem- 
bers, and such who attend the religious meet- 
ings of Friends. In brief, it appears to us a 
desirable place for those, who are anxious to 
place their children where they will be cared 
for with a due regard to our religious princi- 
ples and testimonies. 
the prospectus. 

“The following branches will be taught in this 
school, viz.— Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Book-Keeping, (Single and Double Entry,) 
English Grammar, Composition, Geography, the use 


We subjoin a part of| 


of the Globes, History, Mathematics, Natural Philo- | 


sophy, and Chemistry. 

“Tt is designed to deliver Lectures, with experi- | 
ments upon Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, as | 
soon as the number of pupils shall warrant it. 

“Terms for Boarding and Tuition—Thirty-five 
dollars per quarter of twelve weeks, payable in ad- 


ler development. 


| 


It'would seem from the 
preliminary remarks, that those rules had 
their origin in a benevolent desire to provide 
for the wants of certain scrupulous indiyj. 
duals with whom he came in contact, many 
of which description, in those days, were to 
be found in that part of the European conti- 
nent; of course they could not be intended 
but as a mere outline, subject to improve. 
ment as exigencies required; and it would 
be unjust to the general course of that great 
man’s life, to admit the supposition, that he 
could countenance the spirit of ranterism, in 
any form. With a reach of thought and 
clearness of perception. never perhaps sur- 
passed by any mere mortal, we have reason 
to conclude, from unquestionable testimony, 
that he was also a humble suppliant at the 
foot of the Cross, and it is well known, that 
he has left ample demonstration of his reve- 
rence for the sacred records. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 


The stated annual meeting of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School Association, will be held on 2d 
day, the 14th of the 5th month next, at 3 
o’clock,P. M. Henry Corr, Secretary. 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting will be held in the committee room, 
(Arch street Meeting-house,) at 8 o'clock, 
this evening. 

JoserH WarrincTon, Secretary. 


A Friend from England, capable of giving instruc. 
tion in the usual branches of Education, including the 
Elements of Mathematics and of the Greek and Latin 
languages, wishes to obtain a situation as teacher in 
a private family or a school. Testimonials of charac- 
ter and qualification can be shown. 


————————————————————— ee 


DIED, sudenly on the morning of the 10th ult, 


vance. Books, Stationary, &c. will be furnished at |G, 
the Booksellers’ prices. 
dozen. 


m1 Erma Taser, wife of Joseph Taber, in the 39th 


Washing 25 cents per jyear of her age; a member of Butternuts Monthly 
|Meeting and Laurens Particular Meeting, in the 
“In the 8th month of each year, there will be a | state of New York. She was one that during the late 


vacation of four weeks, not charged for. \trials in the Society, stood firm to the cause of truth, 


“The particular location is known to be pleasant | and evinced in her last moments a hope of a blessed 
and healthy. The house is large and airy, and is} jmmortality. 


well fitted for the accomodation of a boarding school, | 

having been occupied in that way for many years by | 

John Gummere and Samuel R. Gummere in succes- 

sion. 

* The morals of the pupils will be strictly guarded, 
and care taken to encourage the observance of the 
peculiar testimonies of the religious Society of 
Friends; whose meetings for worship they will be 
required regularly to attend. 

“ Rererences.—Enoch Lewis, West-town.— Kimber 
and Sharpless, Henry Cope, Bartholomew Wistar, 
Philadelphia.—Samuel Parsons, Joshua Kimber, 
Flushing. L. I.—Lindley Murray Moore, Rochester, 


N.Y? | 


The extract relative to John Locke, which, 
at the instance of a respectable subscriber, 
we have inserted, is interesting, not only as a 
literary curiosity, but as expressing his libe- 
ral views on the subject of church govern- 
ment. If any should think his scheme too 
lax in its provisions, it may be remarked in 
reply, that the rules, however simple, em- 
brace the essentials of a sound and scriptural 
code of discipline, explicitly referring to the 
New Testament itself for their basis and full- 


AGENT FOR “ THE FRIEND.” 


Epnram™ Porrer, Granville, Washington county, 
New York. 


ERRATUM.—In the date, last number, of Sermon 
by John Bowater, for 1823, say 1693, 


Specimen of Mechanism.—A watch-maker, 
at Dundee, is now exhibiting a most singular 
specimen of workmanship. It consists of a 
pure orb of crystal, which exhibits, by small 
golden or brass knobs, fixed to the interior of 
the glass, a complete view of the firmament. 
The constellations are cut in crystal, and the 
whole appears to roll over the spectator, in 
imitation of the motions of the stars in the 
heavens. 
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